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A TEST FOR DISCOVERING TYPES 
LEARNERS IN LANGUAGE STUDY 


OF 


PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


The methods of learning language are by impression (seeing, 
hearing), and by expression (speaking writing)—not considering 


impression and expression through innervations of vocal movements. 
A scheme of the possible ways of learning and combinations of 


these is:! 


PRoBLEM I. MOopeE or EXPRESSION 


Problem I is to show whether the subject is of the motor-speech, 
\— motor-writing or a mixed-motor type, 7. e., whether he assimilates 
linguistic material more readily when he can speak it, or when he 
can write it, or whether these two aptitudes are about equal. 


‘Other combinations would be to see and hear the material simultaneously 

«and later, to speak and write it simultaneously but for purposes of these tests 
we shall disregard these combinations. However, in practice the teacher and 
the learner will do well to make use of them. 


(1) 
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ProBLEM II. Mope or IMPRESSION 


Problem II is to show whether the subject is of the visual or 
auditory type, 7. e., whether he assimilates linguistic material more 
readily by seeing (reading) or by hearing it, or whether these 
aptitudes are about equal. 


Tue Tests 

Test A—Have the subject hear the material—five dissylabic 
English words—during one-half minute. The one giving the test 
will read the words over slowly and distinctly at an even rate of 
one-and one-half seconds to the word, which will aliow for four 
repetitions of the entire list. The subjects should be informed in 
advance that the list will be read over four times. 

Cover, altar, elbow, infer, relay. 

Have the subject reproduce this list immediately in writing, time 
allowed one-half minute; call time sharply; pass papers in. 

Method of scoring: 20 points off for each word omitted; five 
points off for mispelling a word. Words need not be reproduced in 
the sequence given. 

Test B—Have the subject read the material—four printed or 
written foreign sentences (Esperanto), with their English equiva- 
lents, during two minutes. Advise him to read the whole group over 
several times, and to time himself so as to distribute his effort over 
the whole group. Call time sharply. 

La Knabo havas hundon. (The boy has a dog). 

La hundo estas lia amikonino. (The dog is his friend). 

La knabo batas hundon. (The boy beats the dog). 

La hundo bojas sur lin. (The dog barks at him). 

Have him reproduce this immediately in writing without the 
English, time allowed two minutes. Call time sharply. Pass 
papers in. 

Method of scoring: There are ten words—not counting recur- 
rences—weighted at ten pointseach. Ten points off for each word 
omitted, one point off for misspelling, 7. e., for each wrong letter or 
omitted letter, and five points off for each wrong inflectional ending 
—not counting recurrences of the same mistake. 

Test A'—In administering the two following speaking tests the 
subjects must be taken each singly (in a room separate from the 
class room). This offers a difficulty but the class may be allowed 


Test for Discovering Types of Learners 


to occupy itself with study, while the teacher is occupied with 
administering the tests. Since the two tests require only two-and 
a-half minutes, a helper should be asked to bring in a new subject 
every two-and a-half minutes. The subject who has been tested 
should not be allowed to return to the class room during this hour. 
For a class of twenty, fifty minutes of the teacher’s time will thus 
be consumed, but in view of the valuable data obtained from the 
test, as well as from observing the pupil, this is time well spent. 

Have the subject hear the material—five English sentences— 
during one-half minute. The teacher will read the sentences dis- 
tinctly at an even rate of two seconds to the sentence, which will 
allow reading the whole group over three times. The subject 
should be informed in advance that the group will be read four 
times. Allow subject to move his lips but not to speak aloud in 
learning. 

The boy has a dog. 

The dog is his friend. 

The boy takes a stick. 

He hits the dog hard. 

The dog barks at him. 

Have the subject reproduce this immediately orally, time 
allowed one-half minute. Call time sharply. The teacher should 
have a written copy before him in order to be sure to score correctly. 

Method of scoring: There are twenty-five words. Four points 
off for each word omitted and two points off for each wrong word. 

Test B'\—Have the subject read the material—five printed or 
written foreign words (Esperanto) and their English equivalents 
during one minute. Advise him to read the list over several times 
and to time himself so as to distribute his effort over the whole list. 
Allow him to move his lips but not to speak aloud while learning. 
burgo (civilian), safo (sheep), smiri (to anoint), borso (exchange), 
gladi (to iron). 

Have the subject reproduce the words with the English equiva- 
lents orally, time allowed one-half minute. 

Method of scoring: Ten points off for each wrong word or word 
omitted, foreign or English, five points off for wrong inflectional 
ending, one point off for not pronouncing a word like the one giving 
the test has pronounced. 
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CONCLUSION OF PROBLEM I 
If the combined score of a+ b is greater than that of a! + b! 
the subject is of the motor writing type. If the combined score of 
a! + blis greater than that of a + b he is of the motor speech type. 
If the combined score of a + b is equal to the score of a! + b', or 
nearly so, the subject is of the mixed motor-writing and motor 
speech type. 
CONCLUSION OF PROBLEM II 
If the combined score of a + a! (hearing) is greater than the 
combined score of b + b! (seeing) the subject is of the auditory 
type. If the combined score of b + b! is greater than that of 
a + a! the subject is of the visual type. If the combined score of 
a + a! is equal to the combined score of b + b', or nearly so, the 
subject is of the mixed auditory-visual type. 
Illustrative example. Thus subject A has made the following 
score. a-+ b = writing = 178 average = 89 


a' + b' = speaking = 186 ‘<= 93 
b + b! = seeing = 192 “ = 96 


a +a! = hearing = 172 = 86 

He is shown therefore to be of the motor-speaking, and of the 
visual type. 

The pedagogical corollary is, of course, that, the ear-minded 
should be taught through the ear, the eye-minded through the eye, 
that the motor-speech type be allowed to speak and the motor- 
writing type to write, as far as possible, or desirable. 

The subject’s combined score a + b + a! + b! will also indicate 
his score in linguistic ability relatively to the others taking the test, 
and may be made the basis for classifying these persons, for 
instance, where it is possible to put them-in fast and slow sections. 

Note: Tobe sure the writer is aware that this is not a perfected 
scale of ability on a basis of 100 points. Such a scale would neces- 
sarily include a deferred test to measure permanent retention and 
the testing out of the scale in several thousand cases in order to 
modify the tests, if too easy or two difficult. This the writer is 
undertaking todo. However, for discovering the types of learners, 
the above tests are reliable and moreover are the only tests of the 
kind in existence. 

CuHarLes H. HANDSCHIN. 
Miami University. 
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NATIONAL IDEALS AND THE TEACHING OF 
MODERN LANGUAGES'! 


We teachers are often accused of laying too much emphasis on 
ideas and not enough on facts, of talking and thinking too much of 
the ideal and too little of the practical. But has not this war 
proved, as nothing before has ever done, the power of ideals in the 
life of the world? All the carnage and destruction now going on 
is being wrought in the name of ideals; every nation believes 
itself to be fighting for the preservation of what is noblest and best 
in its national life—at least this is true of the mass of each nation, 
whatever selfish or evil designs some leaders may cherish. Thus it 
would seem that nothing is of so such practical importance for the 
progress of humanity as the national ideals of its leading peoples. 
And since every nation involved in the war has shown intense 
patriotism and power of self-sacrifice, it must be some terrible 
failure in judgment, in clearness of vision, in power to understand 
and to reason, which has brought the world to such a pass. It 
follows that the great need in building up civilization anew will be 
for thoroughly trained men and women, with clear brains, able to 
reason from facts, to recognize what is right and necessary even if 
it does not square with their own traditions and sympathies, to 
know what has been tried and failed in the world, as well as what 
has succeeded, to look at life steadily and objectively. And it is 
the task of the teacher in our land to train up such a new genera- 
tion for the rebuilding of the world and the solving of the great 
national and international problems, in dealing with which our own 
generation has made such a sad failure. 

But can we do it? Are we equal to the task? Especially are 
we American teachers equal to it? For this work of rebuilding 
must fall mainly upon our children, on those who are now filling our 
schools and entering, or preparing to enter, our colleges. We are 
the only nation which will enter on its work of reconstruction with 
anything like its proper quota of population. True, we shall lose 
many men between 18 and 35, but all other countries at war have 
lost enormously also in their child life,—France and Russia through 

‘Address given at the War Time Conference of Modern Language Teachers 


held at Pittsburg, July 2, 1918, in connection with the meetings of the National 
Education Association. 
(5) 
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direct war conditions, Germany and Austria and, in a lesser degree, 
England through malnutrition and disease, and all through shrink- 
age in the birth rate caused by absence, death and disease of the 
men of the age to be fathers. In Poland, Serbia, Belgium and 
Rumania the rising generation has been practically blotted out and 
destroyed. In all the countries at war in Europe education has 
been greatly hampered and disorganized. Our children are the 
ones then who have the best chance to be well nourished and strong 
physically, well educated and trained mentally and morally. On 
them will depend, more than on any other one factor, the future of 
the world and of civilization, and every one who is now engaged in 
education is working directly for the welfare of our country and of 
the world and is doing work fully as important as that of the battle- 
field or the factory. 

But to meet this great emergency, we teachers need, as never 
before, all the breadth of mind and of experience, all the seriousness 
of purpose, all the ripeness of wisdom that we can find or gather, for 
we stand, as no age has ever done before, at the end of an old era 
and at the beginning of a new one. The world has left its old 
moorings and is sailing on uncharted and unfathomed seas toward 
an unknown goal. Settled values and standards have become 
unsettled, conventions and traditions have been shaken; the old 
forms of business and society are changing. I believe that to the 
coming generation many of the ideals and traditions of the Nine- 
teenth Century will seem as strange and unreal as did the stories of 
the Middle Ages to our youthful minds. What will the boys and 
girls bred in these serious days think of the novels of English coun- 
try life, with their quiet acceptance of the right of one class alone to 
a life of absolute leisure and enjoyment; of French literature with 
its intense and all absorbing interest in the problems of sex; of the 
narrow and intense individualism of our New England stories; of 
the military and aristocratic ideals which dominate German 
society as we meet it in literature? For we must remember that 
our children have never known and will never know such a world. 
Even those who are now entering college have, during their High 
School course, known only a world at war; those coming after 
them will have no idea of what life under settled conditions means. 
Can we bridge over the gap which separates their experience from 
that of the world in which we grew up? Can we help them to 
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keep what was good in the past and so preserve for them and for 
the world that continuity of culture which is so necessary for 
our national growth and development? Can we help them to avoid 
that complete break with earlier traditions and ideals which must 
involve so great a loss to civilization ? 

The task must be largely one of education, but it can only suc- 
ceed if taken up in a broader and finer spirit than ever before. No 
appeal to authority and tradition can keep education on the old 
lines. Every subject must prove its value anew and teachers must 
be ready to meet every new idea and to judge the claims of every 
new subject on its merits alone, to accept or reject it on reason only. 

There is one thing that will help us Modern Language teachers in 
meeting these new conditions. For the first time we Americans 
have begun to realize the solidarity of the world, to be conscious of 
the fact that, for good or evil, our fate is bound up with that of all 
other peoples, that no nation can afford to be ignorant of what the 
others are doing and thinking, of foreign institutions and ideals. 
Each has for us its special value, whether for example or warning. 
So that the war is certain to bring us even more interest in Europe 
and her peoples. This is our advantage over the teachers of the 
Classics, it is what makes our work so vital and so modern. Are 
we not to be the true humanists of the future, those who can give 
their pupils the key to the wider realms of culture and knowledge, 
to the best that has been thought and said in the world? Perhaps, 
but only if we can see and acknowledge the value of the new as well 
as the old. All things will be on trial in the education of to-morrow, 
not only for their practical and vocational, but for their cultural, 
disciplinary and ideal value. The position of German among us 
now is like that of French at the time of Napoleon. At that time 
the French were the best-hated nation in Europe and many people 
objected to studying their language, yet we know that it soon took 
its place again as an absolutely necessary part of education. 
Whether or not this will be the case with German only the future 
can show, but its fate is not yet decided; neither is that of Spanish, 
which for the present is largely taking the place which German has 
lost. Both must have their chance, and both will be judged only 
by what they can give of power, cultivation and inspiration for the 
future; for the best that every nation can contribute is needed to 
train up our new citizens, the leaders of the future. 
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We need not fear, in any case, to teach our children too much. 
No people ever became great through ignorance. We Americans 
need, more than any other people perhaps, to understand foreign 
institutions and ideals in order: (1) to assimilate better our immi- 
grant population; (2) to get and to keep in touch with our Allies, 
as also with our enemies; (3) to avoid the narrowness and conceit 
which is apt to come with such an isolated position as ours; (4) 
to appreciate rightly our own national institutions and ideals. 

We need more vision in our treatment of our immigrant popula- 
tion. If we are to get at what is best in them, we cannot continue 
to treat them as ignorant and stupid because their ways and tradi- 
tions are not our own. We must understand the history and 
civilization from which they sprang in order to appreciate the good 
that they have brought with them and to lead them on through 
this to understand us and to see what we are striving after. Often 
our institutions and ideals are utterly incomprehensible to them 
because we cannot make the connection between their aspirations 
and our own, although the barrier is frequently a mere matter of 
names and terms. The American boy who speaks with contempt 
of the ‘“‘Dago,”’ the ‘“‘Greaser,”’ the “‘Dutchy”’ not only helps to 
alienate great groups of our citizens, he confirms himself in habits 
of narrow thinking and feeling and of cheap conceit. 

We need contact with foreign nations, with their ideals and their 
civilization, more perhaps than any other people. Our isolation 
and our newness cuts us off from much that is refining and educa- 
tional. Every teacher knows how difficult it is to awaken in our 
children any interest in history. There is nothing about them to 
draw their attention to it, or to make it seem real tothem. Every 
foreign child sees daily old buildings, historic sites, something 
which connects him with the past of his own country and generally 
with that of other nations also. We have none of this and must 
resort to books and to instruction to replace what the foreign child 
takes in naturally from his environment. Knowledge of the lan- 
guage and literature of other nations is the best way in which to 
arouse this interest, to make other lands and their people seem real 
to us. Foreign plays and novels show us people like ourselves, 
yet unlike, meeting the same problems or those very like our own 
in a somewhat different manner. We can understand them, and 
their experience casts new light upon our own. We see where they 
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fail, where we do better, and again we catch a glimpse of advantages 
which we would fain have embodied in our own life. We get a 
much deeper insight into racial and social ideals from literature 
than from any study of history or from any books about a country. 
To read such novels as La hermana San Sulpicio or Dond Perfecta, 
will give us a far more vivid sense of the contrast between the life 
of Spain and that of America than any book about Spain can do, 
even such a brilliant work as Havelock Ellis’ The Soul of Spain. 
He tells us what he has seen and felt about Spain, but these novels 
make us see and feel Spanish life for ourselves. 
Our children, whether foreign or native born, can not and do not 
value free institutions as they should, unless they have others with 
which to compare them. Our habit of airing all grievances in the 
press, of giving columns to anything which goes wrong in our public 
life, while a brief paragraph suffices for any positive achievement, 
makes us often feel that we live under very unfortunate conditions. 
Knowledge of foreign countries will serve to correct this idea. 
Many Americans have no confidencein Americaand her institutions. 
They seem to think that if our children learn about any other coun- 
try, they will prefer it and will immediately become disloyal. I 
believe, on the other hand, that the better we know our own coun- 
try and the more we compare it with others, the more content we 
shall be. People who know nothing of Europe and its institutions, 
are likely to be carried away by admiration for the outward beauty 
and order of life in those foreign countries when they first visit 
them. They contrast it with the roughness and crudity of much of 
our own life and are inclined to give it the preference. It is diffi- 
cult for them to see beneath the surface if they have no key to the 
real life and thought of the people. Our pupils often hardly 
believe that such things can exist as they read of in their study of 
foreign literatures. Conditions of military and autocratic rule in 
Germany, of poverty and ignorance in Italy, of religious and social 
divisions in France and Spain, open their eyes to the worth of much 
that they have never valued here, which they have taken as the 
natural right of any modern people. We talk about the dangers of 
militarism, but to us the term is nothing but a vague bogey. 
Read the plays and novels of the last decades in Germany, those 
by the greatest writers, and you will see the dangers with which 
militarism has been fraught for all society, the way in which its 
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false ideals have permeated and corroded, those of every class of 
the nation. There are no more ardent lovers of freedom than those 
who have themselves felt the heavy hand of tyranny. We need 
not be afraid to let our pupils read Wilhelm Tell, that fiery protest 
against the oppression and enslavement of a small nation by a large 
one, or Egmont, that arraignment of the folly and wickedness of the 
attempt of a foreign nation to destroy the free institutions of 
Belgium, to bend the spirit of its independent citizens. 

But if the study of foreign languages is to bring to our students 
what we hope for it, the teachers must take their task very seri- 
ously. They cannot be content with any superficial knowledge of 
the country whose tongue they are teaching. They must know 
not only its language and literature, but its institutions, its social 
and moral standards, in short, its ideals. And they must also 
know their own country and its institutions and literature. Only 
so can they lead their pupils from the known to the unknown, which 
is the first rule of pedagogy. This is the reason why the best 
authorities of all countries wish that the foreign language be 
taught by those whose mother tongue is the same as that of their 
pupils, by those who understand its difficulties from their own 
experience, and who also know the educational and cultural back- 
ground of their scholars, as no one born in a different land and 
educated under a different system can do. Our ideal must be 
American-born teachers of foreign languages, even though we 
gratefully acknowledge our obligation to the many teachers of 
foreign birth who have taught their native language among us and 
have helped us to a better understanding of their own nations and 
whose aid we shall have to continue to ask until we ourselves can 
supply our schools with a sufficient number of teachers thoroughly 
trained for this work. This can only be done if the Government 
and the State help us in the task by increasing the salaries of such 
trained teachers, encouraging them to perfect and strengthen their 
powers by foreign travel, by advanced study and by all other possi- 
ble methods. There should also be much more careful oversight of 
younger teachers by older ones in our schools than at present and 
every really efficient teacher of the languages should be training up 
the younger teachers in the school to be his followers and successors. 

But just now the question of the training of modern language 
teachers has been put aside and many are asking whether we should 
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have teachers of modern languages in our schools at all. This war 
has brought to light many weak places in our national armor, has 
given a rude shock to many who believed that all was well in this 
best of all possible countries, who had closed their eyes to all our 
national weakness and deficiency. To those who really believed 
that we had a perfect system of popular education, and there were 
many such, it has been a cruel awakening to find that hundreds of 
thousands of our so-called Americans could not speak or under- 
stand English, and that thousands of those born of American 
ancestors could neither read nor write their native tongue. We 
teachers could have told them this, and we have often warned 
them of the inevitable results of low salaries, poor preparation of 
teachers, political school-boards and superintendents, overcrowded 
class rooms and lack of laws for compulsory school attendance and 
for the regulation of child labor, but they would not listen then. 
Now they want suddenly to change our schools from the bottom 
up, to ‘“Americanize "them, as they say; that is, to cut out all 
instruction in foreign languages, to teach our children that only 
America is great and free and noble, to inculcate in them loyalty, 
obedience and discipline as the highest ideals. Is not this to 
Prussianize our schools? For this is what Germany has done. 
By just such methods she has taught in her common schools that 
ideal of Germany as a super-nation and a super-state, of obedience 
and loyalty as the highest national virtues which has made the 
nation as wax in the hands of an ambitious ruling class. In 
Germany, too, the common school is closed to every thing not 
German; only the child of the well-to-do is taught any other 
language than his own or is given any key to a culture not German. 
Do we wish to imitate Germany in this most undemocratic course, 
to make the knowledge of any foreign language and the power such 
wider vision brings, a perquisite of the well-to-do alone? 

I believe that all children in this country should learn English 
first. They should be given the heritage of English literature and 
Anglo Saxon ideals on which this country’s intellectual, social and 
moral life is founded. In so far as teaching foreign languages in 
our elementary schools has been a means of keeping a child of for- 
eign birth in the language and ideals of his family and tradition, 
I think it a bad thing; but to teach young Americans French, 
German or Spanish at an age when their oral and verbal memory.is 
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keen and when languages come easily, is a good thing. It helps to 
wake them up and to stir them up. To give instruction in French 
to children of French Canadians, in German to those of German 
inheritance, or in Swedish to the Swedish born, is to keep up the 
barriers we want to throw down, and until our population is more 
homogeneous, more one in speech and ideals, it is probably 
better to banish all foreign languages from the lower schools; cer- 
tainly English should be the medium of instruction in all our public 
schools. But when the boy or girl comes to the high school, he 
needs a broader outlook. He must compare our ideals and institu- 
tions with those of other countries if he is to appreciate their 
superiority, or to understand their weaknesses, —weaknesses which 
he, as a future citizen, must strive to guard against or to correct. 

It is the ingrained habit of discipline and obedience, which many 
of our ardent patriots are urging on us, which has undone Germany. 

Discipline and obedience are not ideals in themselves, but only 
useful means to the attainment of some wise aim. We have 
banished these ideals even from our nursery. The American 
mother explains to her little ones why they may or may not do this 
or that. Our teachers rule their classes by argument and persua- 
sion, not by authority and punishment. They try not to govern 
their pupils, but to teach them to govern themselves. To change 
this would be to take a step backward, not forward. 

We want in Americans devotion to principles and ideals, not to 
names; obedience, but only to law which has the sanction of 
popular approval, and self-discipline or willing submission to the 
representatives of the popular will for the carrying out of some 
definite, high purpose. 

And do our schools need so radical a change? Have they done 
so poorly? What has their product been? How have they 
borne the test which the last year has brought them? Think how 
our boys have met the challenge of the war and of the draft? The 
perfectly new and unprecedented call for self-sacrifice and national 
service has been nobly met by our people, both native and foreign- 
born. Where are the thousands and thousands of our citizens of 
German birth who, we were warned, would never fight against the 
Fatherland, and indeed would be ready to fight in its behalf against 
the United States? In all our broad land only a few score have 
been found disloyal. The spies who have infested this and other 
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countries have been for the most part either of German birth and 
training, or weak and venal men and women of many countries. 
Our war work committees are full of German names, and sons and 
daughters of German immigrants are doing their best to make the 
ideals of the country their fathers chose as a place to live in prevail 
in the world. Our population of German descent has shown itself 
much more patriotic in this war than have the French Canadians, 
who have, we should think, much greater reason for standing by a 
cause in which all their traditions and interests are on the same 
side. They are not a worse, or a naturally less patriotic people, 
only ignorant and untrained, unable to see the relation between 
their own life and the wider life of the world. They have no idea 
of what democracy means, of what its loss would mean to them. 
If our foreign population has met the test of the war better than 
they, it is because they have received in our schools a better train- 
ing, a wider outlook on the world, which has given them a purer 
and broader patriotism. 

How often have we heard that our boys have lost their virile 
qualities because instruction in the public schools of the country, 
and in consequence the education of the great mass of its future 
citizens, is almost entirely in the hands of women. Never, we 
were warned, could we expect boys so educated to be willing to 
sacrifice their lives for their country, never would they be able to 
meet on an equal footing on the field of battle the man-taught 
soldiers of Europe. Yet in all the praise now showered upon our 
boys in khaki, upon their excellent discipline, their cheerful cour- 
age, their willing acceptance of hardship and danger, no one has as 
yet to my knowledge had a word of praise for our schools or of 
apology to the women teachers whose courage and patriotism has 
so often been called in question, and to whom probably nine-tenths 
of these young soldiers owe not only all that they know of the his- 
tory and institutions of their country, but all those early seeds of 
patriotism and of devotion to duty which are now ripening to the 
harvest. 

Let us then cherish all that makes our schools broad and strong 
and seek to increase rather than to diminish it. Only thus can we 
hope to build for the future a better world and a better nation. 


MarRIAN P. WHITNEY. 
Vassar College. 
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MEASURING THE RESULTS OF A MODERN 
LANGUAGE EXAMINATION 


The customary modern language examination paper of high 
school or college is composed of diverse subject matter. It is of 
interest to the teacher to know definitely how his pupils react to 
the different parts of such a paper. Such knowledge may enable 
him to determine in the future: first, how much weighting should 
be given to similar questions, and secondly, how much time or 
stress should be devoted in the class to the various subjects com- 
prising the paper. 

To be sure, when one reads fifty or one hundred examtination 
papers, one obtains a general impression concerning the most 
conspicuous reaction of the pupils, be it positive or negative. But 
such a general impression is no reliable guide. It contains no 
definite information and certainly gives no comparative knowledge. 
It is advisable, therefore, that the achievements of pupils on the 
various portions of a given paper should be reduced to figures. 
Such figures, as we shall presently see, may be of very practical 
value. 

It was for the purpose of determining the relative difficulty of 
the various questions constituting an elementary French examina- 
tion paper, or, what amounts to the same thing,—to determine the 
reactions of pupils to such a paper, that the following investigation 
was undertaken. 

The paper in question covered the subject matter contained in 
the first twenty-two lessons of Fraser and Squair’s “Shorter French 
Course” also phonetic transcription as given on pages XXV to 
XXVII of that book, and it presupposed a thorough familiarity 
with the following stories in Guerber’s ‘‘Contes et Legendes, | ™ 
Partie’: “Les Trois Ours,” Quatre Saisons,’’ “Le Vrai 
Hertier,”’ and ‘‘La Ville Submergée.’’ The examination was taken 
by first year high school pupils of both sexes, three days after they 
had finished and reviewed the course. 

The results of this investigation are based on the tabulation of 
the grades attained by 250 pupils on each of the several questions 
and sub-questions constituting the test, which was composed of the 
following subject matter: 


(14) 
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I—(10 units) 

Traduisez en anglais: 

Un marchand de corail offrit d’acheter les perles, et lui donna 
une bonne somme d’argent. Cet argent permit a Pierre de donner 
une excellente éducation a tous ses enfants, et surtout a Godefroi 
qui en profita bien. 

I] alla a l’école et étudia beaucoup de choses, mais les legons de 
patience, et de persévérance étaient les plus précieuses de toutes. 
Il ne les oublia jamais, et quand il fut trés agé il disait souvent a 
ses petitis enfants: ‘Il ne faut jamais désespérer. Dieu fait notre 
fortune de nos infortunes. Les choses qui paraissent impossibles a 
l’homme sont possibles a Dieu, car rien ne Lui est impossible.” 


II1—(a, 24 units) 

Traduisez en francais: 

1. Hasn’t Mr. Leduc a large house? No, sir, Mr. Leduc’s house 
is not large; it is small but pretty. 

2. Dothe pupils listen to the teacher? Yes, they listen to her; 
she is explaining the lesson to them. 

3. The postman leaves the letters in a box at the door. My 
father thanks the maid when she brings him his letters. 

4. What do your sisters study at school? They study French 
and speak it easily. 

5. I want some tea; do you want any?’ No, I have some yet. 

6. Children are happy everywhere. Even without money and 
without friends they are happy. 


(b, 16 units) 

7. Whoisinthe barn? It is my father who is selling the wheat 
that is there to the miller. 

8. What is in the other room? There are many beautiful 
things there, but there are no pictures. 

9. When the south wind blows, the flowers grow and the fields 
are green. 

10. Where are the apples which you have gathered? I have 
been looking for them under the trees. 


II I—(a, 11 units) 
Conjuguez au présent de l’indicatif, perdre. 
Continuez: n’ ai-je pas semé? 


Be 
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(b, ro units) 
Traduisez en frangais: 
neither pens nor pencils. 
2. most children. 
3. 1s there any? 
4. astraw hat. 
5. enough bread. 
6. he had two. 
7. she gives me. 
8. wespeak to him. 
g. sweet pears. 
o. small white snowflakes. 


(c, 10 units) 

Donnez le féminin de: 1. long, 2. blanc, 3. gris, 4. bref, 5. sec. 

Donnez le pluriel de: 1. le ciel, 2. le nez, 3. le bal, 4. le jeu, 5. le 
travail. 

IV—(10 units) 

Répondez en francais: 

1. Qu’est-ce que la petite fille prit dans la maison des trois ours 
et que gofita-t-elle? 

2. Que dit un jour la méchante fille 4 sa mére? 

3. De quoi les habitants de Stavoren étaient-ils fiers? 

4. Quelle fut la premiére pensée de Julien en arrivant dans sa 
ville natale ? 

5. Qu’est ce que la fourmi faisait au temps chaud? 


V—(a, 5 units) 


Ecrivez la fable, La Cigale et la Fourmi. 


(b, 4 units) 
Donnez une transcription phonétique de: 
1. Son frére est mon cousin. 
2. Qui est l’ami de votre frére? 


The questions were scaled by the head of the French Depart- 
ment, and eight instructors were assigned to mark the blue books. 
Each instructor marked a specific question or part thereof through 
the entire number of papers. The sum of credits thus given con- 
stituted the final examination mark. 


Whe 
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To give a definite answer to the question of relative difficulty in 
its broad sense, the results obtained by the 250 pupils in each ques- 
tion or division thereof, were tabulated, and each separate sum was 
divided by the product of the above number and the maximum 
value of the particular question under consideration. This gave 
the percentage of accuracy attained by all pupils on each question 
or part thereof. These results appear in the last vertical column 
of Table I. It might be added that the average per cent. of 
accuracy for all questions was 55. All figures were taken to the 
nearest unit. 

To obtain finer results, however, the 250 blue books were 
divided into groups based on the final examination mark. The 
first group contained all papers the examination grades of which 
ranged from 11 to 19; the second group was composed of papers 
the values of which ranged from 20 to 29; and so on up to the 
group of papers marked from 80 to 89, and finally 90 plus. Nine 
groups were thus formed. Then the achievements of the pupils in 
each of these groups were examined in the same manner as before 
in order to see how they reacted to each of the several questions. 

Table I gives the actual average grade that the pupils in each of 
the nine groups attained on the entire examination. Underneath 
these grades appear the per cent. of accuracy that they attained in 
each question or sub-division thereof. 


TABLE I 
Per Cent. Accuracy ATTAINED ON EACH QUESTION 
Per cent. 
based on 
Groups I 2 4 4 5 6 7 8 9 250 
papers 


Av. Grade on Exam. = 16 24 34 45 53 65 75 84 QO 55 
Questions 
I 15 23 33 42 54 57 67 78 87 ~~ §2 


II (a) It 28 34 47 60 72 80 90 93 60 
(b) I 6 Il I9 27 54 68 84 88 29 
III (a) 35 35 54 60 70 78 84 80 94 68 
(b) 19 27 34 52 59 66 77 86 92 60 
(c) 25 30 43 55 53 63 71 86 90 58 
IV 15 20 27 37 48 53 64 69 80 47 
Vv (a) 33 20 54 67 77 83 87 94 97 72 
(b) 9 31 25 32 55 64 70 83 90 §2 


Number of papers in 
each group = I2 10 28 52 41 38 38 28 3. 250 


} 
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The next step was to take the first eight of the above groups and 
to put them into three larger classes on the following bases: First, 
those pupils who failed to pass the examination so badly that they 
had to take the course over again. These are the pupils whose 
examination average ranged from 10 to 39: (Groups 1, 2, & 3). 
Second, both those pupils who failed to pass the examination but 
whose recitation average enabled them to continue with the course, 
and those who passed with an average of less than 60. This group 
contains all papers ranging in value from 40 to 59: (Groups 4 & 5). 
The third group is composed of the papers of values from 60 to 89. 
It contains the upper third of the class: (Groups 6, 7, & 8). 
Group 9 was omitted because there is not a sufficient number of 
papers init. Table II shows the relative difficulty of the several 
questions based on this grouping. 


TABLE II 
Per Cent. AccuRACY ATTAINED ON EACH QUESTION 
Groups I 2 3 
Av. Gradeon Exam. = 28 49 73 
Questions 
28 48 66 
II (a) 27 53 81 
(b) 8 23 7 
III (a) 46 65 81 
(b) 34 52 76 
(c) 36 54 72 
IV a 42 61 
V (a) 42 71 7 
(b) 23 45 71 
Number of papers in 
each group = 50 93 104 


CONCLUSIONS 


An examination of the figures in Tables I and II reveals the 
following facts: 

1. Question I was well suited to the ability of the pupils inas- 
much as each group attained on this question approximately the 
same average that it achieved on the entire paper. 

2. Part (a) of Question II proves to be somewhat easy for the 
upper half of the students, while part (b) is unusually difficult for 
all but the upper third. This is as we might expect, since Question 
II deals with composition of progressive difficulty. Part (a) being 
based on the first fourteen lessons of the grammar is within the 
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grasp of even the less brilliant pupils, and proves to be very easy for 
the brighter ones. But part (b), dealing with more intricate points 
of grammar, leaves the poorer students floundering in seas of 
error. Nevertheless, the extremely low percentage of accuracy 
attained by the pupils in part (b) compels one to seek the cause. 
Was the teacher who marked this question too strict, or was the 
subject gone over too hastily in class? It might be said that in 
this particular instance the cause of the great disparity was readily 
found—insufficient time had been devoted to the study of the 
subject matter covered by this part of Question IT. 

3. Part (a) of Question III is far too simple for the pupils, as 
the figures show. Either the material composing it should not 
appear on such an examination, or else very few points should be 
given for it. Parts (b) and (c) of this Question appear to be well 
suited for the students. 

4. The low attainment of all pupils on Question IV raises several 
queries. Is the poor showing due to the inability of the children 
to understand the question, or to their inability to express simple 
ideas in French; or does it show a lack of familiarity with the con- 
tents of the stories, or insufficient practice in French conversation 
in the class room, or are they incapable of expressing an idea or a 
fact in simple language altogether? The results are probably due, 
in various degrees, to all these factors combined. 

5. Since the only objective factors involved in producing 
efficiency in the subject matter constituting part (a), Question V, 
were time and drill, the successful achievement of all groups in this 
case shows that sufficient time had been given to the memorization 
of the poem. In this instance the groups reacted positively and 
true to their class, to paraphrase a biological expression. Finally, 
the poor attainment of the lower third pupils on part (b), Question 
V, shows that they shirked their home work in phonetic transcrip- 
tion. It does not mean that they have an absolutely weaker 
retentive power than the upper third, for it will be seen that in 
the purely memory work—part (a), Question V—they attained a 
higher percentage than on the entire examination paper. The 
only conclusion is that their lower attainment in phonetic tran- 
scription is due to shirking. This too, is what we might expect 
from individuals of low intelligence—they are deficient in endur- 
ance and patience. If they cannot see the immediate results or 
instantly reap the fruits of an effort, they will not make it. 
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The following curves—Figure I—give a graphic representation of F 
both the results contained in Table II and the average attained by 
all pupils as given in the last vertical column of Table I. The 


curves are drawn with reference to a base which represents the - 
average attained by each group on the entire examination. The 
units above or below this base line indicate the extent to and the ; 
direction in which the several groups varied in each question and i 


sub-question, from their respective examination average. 
GustavE A. FEINGOLD. 
Hartford Public High School. 
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LITERATURE OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
METHODOLOGY IN AMERICA FOR 1917 


(6th Year) 
PERIODICALS 


The Modern Language Journal 


1. Hess, John A. Practical Phonetics for German. 1:119-24, 
January. 
Is rightly convinced from his own experience that systematic, practical 
drill in phonetics is the surest way to develop in the student accuracy of pro- 
nunciation and to give him a valuable insight into German sounds. 


2. Decker, W.C. Results of the Examinations for Approval for 
Oral Credit (in New York State), Licensing of Teachers of 
Modern Languages. 1:125—35, January. 

Specimen papers in French and in German of October, 1916, are appended 
to this article. The requiring of these examinations is encouraging having 
resulted already in better salaries, more thorough preparation, and greater 
professional spirit. The passing of such or of a similar examination should be 
a conditio sine qua non for every modern language teacher. 


3. Patterson, A.S. Language Fact and Language Habit. 1:136- 
42, January. 


Argues upon firm psychological grounds for the formation of language 
habits in our instruction of French and German.—A thoughtful paper. 


4. Coleman, A. Practical Phonetics in Junior College French. 
1:155-62, February; and 1:193—201 March. 
Gives in a lucid and interesting manner an exposition of his treatment of 
French pronunciation in beginning classes.—Work of this nature is absolutely 


vital. Three recitation periods suffice to present the essentials. (Cf. M.L 
A. A. Proc. March, 1917, p. XL.) 


5. Burchinal, Mary C. What should an Examination disclose as 
to the Ability of a Student at the End of his High School 
Course? 1:163~-71, February. 

Pleads for a more modern type of examination, for greater flexibility in the 

College Entrance Examinations. 
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6. Roux, Louis A. The Influence of College Entrance Examina- 

tions on the Teaching of French in Secondary Schools. 1:172- 

81, February. 

Proposes two remedies to offset the evil influence of the present C. E. E. in 
French and in German, 7. e., an aural and an oral test for all candidates in 
modern languages and conducting all Freshmen courses in the foreign language. 
—A vigorous cry for reform. 

7. Kurts, Paul A. A Tabulation of German Modals. 1:182-84, 

February. 


An ingenious classification of modal auxiliaries as potential or dynamic. 


8. Young, Caroline M. The German Club. 1:202—-214, March. 


Furnishes numerous helpful programs and games for the benefit of those 
teachers who have the supervision of German Clubs. 


9g. Skidmore, Mark. The Direct Method. 1:215-25, March. 


The paper is an illuminating summary of the results of a questionnaire sent 
to 140 members of the M. L. A. A. The 74 persons replying agreed with 
almost complete unanimity on the essential features of the direct method, 7. e., 
of progressive eclecticism. (Cf. M. L. A. A. Proc., March, 1917, p. XL.) 


10. Morgan, Bayard Quincy. In Defense of Translation. 1:235- 

41, April. 

Believes that translation is a desirable pedagogic device and that a certain 
maximum amount of time might profitably be devoted to it. Cf. M. on the 
same subject in M. L. A. A. Proc. March, 1917, p. XX XVII, andin Wis. Bull., 
January, 1917, pp. 4-5. Morgan’s theses were challenged by Carl A. Krause 
and by A. Kenngott in Wis. Bull., April, 1917, pp. 5-6, as also by H. K. 
Schilling in Mod. Lang. Bull., So. Cal., June & Sept., 1917, pp. 3-6 and 17 resp. 
See No. 71. 


11. Bierman, Henry. Original Dramatization in Modern Lang- 
uages. 1:242—46, April. 


Illustrates his ideas of dramatizing French stories in an original manner. 


12. Mersereau, Edward B. Written Home Work in First Year 
German. 1:247-49, April. 
Thinks that English to German sentences assigned as homework are the 
best means of reinforcing the principles or words learned in class. 


13. Hervey, W. A. Report of Committee on Resolutions and 
Investigations appointed by the Association of Modern Lang- 
uage Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland. 1:250- 
61, April. 
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In addition to the Report of 1915, cited for 1916 in M. L. J., Oct., I1:1, 
the Report of 1916 is published. The Committee believes more strongly than 
ever in the necessity of establishing aural and oral tests for admission to college. 
—Invaluable pioneer work. (Cf. Proceedings Assoc. M. L. T. of Middle States 
and Md., Dec. 2, 1916, publ. 1917, pp. 9-11, also pp. 12-13 for Nos. 5 & 6.) 


14. Luquiens, Frederick Bliss. The Teaching of Spanish from the 
Latin-American Point of View. 1:277-84, May. 
Wishes to see the appeal of the Pan American Congress answered by every 

teacher of Spanish in this country through the creation of Latin-American 

local color in the class room. 


15. Méras, Albert A. French Examinations. 1:285-94, May. 

Submits definite, constructive changes in the form of certain questions that 
were actually asked in recent C. E. E. B. and Regents’ papers—also suggests a 
number of valid questions to bring out the candidate’s ability in ‘‘applied 
French.’’—M. knows the efficacy of the Reform. 


16. Kleinpell, Irma. Some Devices for Successful Work at the 
Blackboard. 1:295-301, May. 
Explains her method of procedure in German, based upon long experience. 


Such a subjective presentation needs, of course to be read and followed cum 
grano salts. 


17. Powers, Katherine G. Some Ideas for the Teaching of French 
in Secondary Schools. 1:302-07, May. 


An account of work done in her French classes. 


18. Hess, John A. The Use of Pictures in the College German 
Class. 1:308-14, May. 
Proves by concrete examples that pictures can be successfully employed 

not only for drill on nominal forms but also for all sorts of drill on verbs. Cf. 

No. 72. 

19. Cooper, William A. The Ideals of the Profession. 2:1-8, 
October. 
Chairman's address at the N. E. A. Mod. Lang. Conference, Portland, O. 


Rightly considers a thorough study of modern languages one of the most 
powerful factors in attaining the ideal of broad-gauge culture.—A virile tonic. 


20. Péchin, Laurence H. The Place of Poetry in the Teaching of 
French. 2:9—18, October. 


She holds that the French poets are ministers to humanity regardless of 
political and religious boundaries. 
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21. Day, Isabeile M. Quick Correction of Quiz Papers. 2:19 
20, October. 


Submits her scheme for that kind of work in Spanish. 


22. McKenzie, Kenneth. The Question of Spanish Pronuncia- 
tion. 2:21-28, October. 
Sixty-six of seventy-five teachers of Spanish answering this question, 
favored Castilian as the only standard for schools. 
23. Krause, Carl A. Literature of Modern Language Methodol- 
ogy in America for 1916. 2:29-43, October. 
The annual survey of publications on methods and phonetics with brief 
synopses. 
24. Hatch, I. C. The Downward Extension of the Modern 
Language Curriculum. 2:47—52, November. 
Advocates the beginning of modern language instruction in, at least, the 
seventh grade. This is, of course, in absolute harmony with the Junior High 


School plan. 


25. Churchman, Philip H. The Study of French Literature. 
2:53-67, November. 
Makes plain that such a study is worth while for the American student 
from the viewpoint of form and of ‘logical processes.” French literature should 
be presented with clear co-ordination and outline. 


26. Titsworth, Paul E. Devices for Classroom Procedure. 2:68- 

77, November. 

A stimulating pandect of technique for the inexperienced and experienced 
teacher of German in classwork. Practically every phase of instruction is 
dealt with in catechising fashion.—An excellent pedagogic performance. 

27. Aron, Albert W. Tense Terminology of the German Sub- 
junctive. 2:78-83, November. 

A discussion of the topic. The writer’s own constructive tenets are not 
divulged. 

28. Waxman, Samuel M. A Jeremiad on Modern Language 

Teaching. 2:95-101, December. 

Again laments the hysterical state of the study of Spanish in this country 
to-day though he is a specialist in that language. Vitriolically, satirically 
speaks of methods, of teachers, and of pupils without offering any prescription. 
—A perfect piece of romantic irony. 
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29. Grummann, Paul H. Problems of the Elementary German 
Course. 2:102—08, December. 
Thinks that the teaching of elementary German should become more 
intelligent, more educative by injecting easy historical grammar and by 
correlating the work in German with that in Latin and English. 


30. Gerig-Edwards, Rosalie. A Demonstration of Spanish Class- 
Room Work. 2:109~-13, December. 


A description of a ‘‘demonstration’’ by means of the ‘direct Method,’ given 
at San Diego, Cal. See No. 72. 

31. Bennett, Faye. Translation Study and Immediate Study of 

German, A Comparison. 2:114-31, December. 

An elaborate investigation to determine whether ‘German to English” 
learning or ‘‘English to German” learning is preferable in fixing the meanings 
of German words. No ‘actual’ superiority of one plan over the other is recorded 
in spite of bountiful statistical tables covering five printed pages.—Compara- 
tive studies are of immense value when questions of intrinsic merit are definitely 
answered. 


Monatshefte 


32. Barnstorff, Herm. Kind and Schule in der deutschen, 
schonen Literatur unserer Zeit. 18:2—10, January; and 18:33- 
39, February. 

An appreciative study of some of the recent works on children and on 
schoolmasters. 

33. Collings, Harry T. Reference Books for the Teacher of 
German. 19:10-13, January. 


A brief list of books helpful to young instructors. 


34. Purin, Chas. M. Foreign Languages in the High Schools of 
Wisconsin. 18:98—108, April. 
Proves statistically for his state that the number of pupils studying foreign 
languages has diminished by about 18% from 1909 to 1915, with Latin faring 


worst. Rightly argues for more attractive and effective teaching of the foreign 
languages by better equipped instructors. Cf. Nos. 66, 67. 


35. Kenngott, A. Die Technik der Direkten Methode. 18:108- 
19, April. 


Champions the cause of the direct method with its wonderful resources for 
grammar and word development. Cf. K’s abstract in M. L. A. A. Proc. 
March, 1917, XXXVII-XXXVIII. 
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36. Wischkaemper, Richard. Die neuen Sprachunterrichts- 
methoden. 18:129-35, May. 

Abounds in gross exoteric misrepresentations. Even the form lacks poise 
and dignity. Was vigorously rebuked and refuted by his colleague: 

37. Koenig, Alfred E. Wider den Artikel “Die neuen Unter- 
richtsmethoden.”” 18:165-68, June. 

K. asserts that W. has no personal experience in the matter and merely 
speaks ex cathedra. Hence, cut bono? 

38. Grummann, PaulH. The Teaching of Vocabulary. 18:136- 

39, May. 

Maintains that the German vocabulary should be taught systematically by 
means of analogies and of etymology, even in the elementary stages of the work. 
Cf. No. 29. 

39. Florer, W. W. Luther’s Attitude toward Language Study. 

18:139-44, May; and 18:161—64, June. 

Proves that Luther was an enthusiastic advocate of the ‘‘Direct Method” 
of teaching languages.—A valuable historical treatise. Cf. No. 53. 

40. Weigel, John C. Qualitative vs. Quantitative Standards. 

18:173-180, June; and 18:194—98, September. 


Shows conclusively that the standards of modern language teaching must 
be raised by the universities, by the schools, and especially by the teachers 
themselves. Mainly speaking on the teaching of German, W’s contentions are 
applicable in their general principles to any subject.—Illuminating and 
meritorious. 


41. Meyer, Fr. Where Authorities Differ—and Fail. 18:199- 
203, September. 


Endeavors to prove that nearly all of our well-known German text-books 
abound in serious inaccuracies and mistakes in presenting both accidence and 
syntax. Confines his main attack, however, to errors in the explanation of 
‘Pronunciation’, which to him means ‘Phonetics.’ A well-deserved reply 
thereto was furnished by: 


42. Miinzinger, Karl F. ‘‘Where Authorities Differ’’—und wo sie 
fehlten. 18:285-86, November. 


Maintains that text-book writers are not necessarily ‘authorities’, and that 
their task is didactic, not theoretical. Proves that Meyer himself is guilty of 
several blunders. 

43. Appelmann, Anton. The Essentials of the Direct Method. 

18:203—-10, September. 


Reiterates some of the cardinal points in the technique of the direct method. 
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44. Ballard, Anna Woods. A Visit tothe Musterschule. 18:231- 
33, October = Max Walter-Ehrenheft. 

Describes in an entertaining manner her first acquaintance with Dr. 
Walter’s amazing teaching ability. 

45. Krause, Carl Albert. Humor and Education. 18:234-36, 
October. 

A translation from one of the best-known contemporary German writers. 
These words might be of interest to teachers of foreign languages. 

46. Whitney, Marion P. The American-Born Teacher of Modern 
Languages. 18:239—-41, October. 

Most properly advocates American teachers for American pupils just as 
natives are employed to teach the natives in Europe. 

47. Schoenemann, F. Fortschritte im deutschen Sprachunter- 
richt. 18:241—43, October. 

Enumerates four lines of progress, 7. e., better teachers, better text-books, 
better courses of instruction, and the direct method. 

48. Cooper, William A. Status of the Direct Method in the 
Western States as Revealed at the N. E. A. Meeting in Port- 
land. 18:243-45, October. 

Declares that the far West is thoroughly progressive as the vote at Portland 
in favor of the direct principle of teaching was unanimous. (Cf. in this connec- 
tion Cooper's valiant service to our profession in Modern Language Bulletin of 
So. Cal., March and September, 1917, pp. 9-10 and 1-7 resp.) See No. 19. 

49. Bagster-Collins, E.W. The Standardization of the Vocabu- 
lary in Beginners’ Books. 18:245-48, October. 

Feels that the question of acquisition and extent of vocabulary have been 
too lightly regarded. While the problem is vital, ‘standardization’ might solve 
it but mechanically and so prove a hindrance rather than a help.—Stimulating. 
50. Hohlfeld, A.R. Die direkte Methode und die oberen Unter- 

richtsstufen. 18:248—52, October. 

Acknowledges the success of the Reform for the elementary and inter- 
mediate courses. Hopes that the direct-method procedure will be systemati- 
cally extended to the more advanced grades and that the uni-lingual apparatus 
necessary for them be procured. This question must, of course, be settled 
before long after the rudimentary work has been truly reformed. 

51. von Klenze, Camillo and H. B. Die direkte Methode in den 
hoheren Klassen. 18:253-55, October. 

The linguistic side should be stressed in elementary courses; the educa- 


tively intellectual aspect emphasized in more advanced grades.—Akin to 
No. 50. 
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52. Prokosch, E. Die Lautschrift im deutschen Unterricht. 

18:255—59, October. 

Correctly considers it the duty of every real teacher honestly to experiment 
with the use of phonetic transcription in order to ascertain for himself whether 
such work reacts beneficially upon the pronunciation, or not. 

53. Florer, W. W. Modern Elements in Luther’s Educational 

Writings. 18:278-80, November. 

A more general treatment of the question discussed in No. 39. 

54. Grummann, Paul H. The Question of Methods. 18:281- 

84, November. 

As the writer confuses the direct principle with the natural method, he 
necessarily errs in his conclusions. A survey of the literature on methodology 
will radiate light. 

55. Graves, Arthur Rollin. Die Grammatik im Anfangsunter- 
richt. 18:311-16, December. 

Emphasizes the importance of the teacher’s role; effiicently champions 
inductive treatment of grammar and of vocabulary. 


Educational Review 
[ssa. Paget, Frances. Technique in Modern Language Teaching. 

54, 1, June, pp. 14-25. 

Is the same paper as reported for 1916, No. 58; published before in Univ. 
St. of N. Y., Bull., No. 628.] 

56. Paschall, Clarence. Modern Language Study. 54, 4, No- 

vember, pp. 344-59. 

Believes that the building-up of an efficient Sprachgeftihl can be greatly 
hastened by an appeal through feeling to reason. Amply illustrates his keen 
ideas. Holds that the future teaching of foreign languages will be ‘natural,’ 
practical, interesting, and thoroughly scientific without being in any wise 
technical. 

57. Arnold, Frank R. Redemption through Realien. 54, 4, 

November, pp. 360-65. 

Thinks that posters and pictures, newspapers and foreign texts, and 
especially the teacher who provides and radiates realien will add greatly to 
the interest in modern language work. 


The School Review 
58. Starch, Daniel. The Value of Studying Foreign Languages. 
52, 4, April, pp. 243-48. 
In his most recent attempt to measure language-ability by means of 
scales, S. carried out tests with 177 university students and came to the follow- 
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ing conclusions: 1. The difference in ability in English composition is due 
almost entirely to original ability and only to a slight extent, if at all, to the 
training in foreign languages. 2. Training in foreign language seems to have 
produced a distinct effect, giving greater fluency of words in writing and more 
rapid perception of wordsin reading. (Cf. Baker Brownell’s Criticism on such 
unreliable tests in The School Review, September, pp. 495-503.) 


Education 


59. Super, Charles W. Foreign Languages in Our Public Schools. 

38, 1, September, pp. 42-51. 

If our young people are to study a foreign language that has both a practi- 
cal and a literary value, the primacy belongs easily to Latin. Considers the 
practical value of any language other than English very slight in the United 
States and largely futile. From the literary viewpoint, S. presents his sequence 
in order of their merit: Russian, Scandinavian, German,Spanish, French, and 
Italian. The article is highly subjective and the classicist’s remarks must, 
therefore, be taken magno cum grano salis. 


School and Society 


60. Handschin, Charles H. The Study of German during the 
War. VI, no. 149, pp. 253-56, September 1. 


Justifies the study of German as that of all modern languages on grounds 
of discipline, transmitting the social heritage of the race (including therein 
literature, arts, science), and on ground of utility. Shows the attitude of 
warring European nations as to studying the language of the enemy by citing a 
few pertinent extracts. In amplification of the above cf. Educational Review, 
53, 5, May, pp. 519-20. Les Langues Modernes, Paris, 14, 3, May-June, pp. 
139-155. Modern Language Teaching, London, 13, 1, February, pp. 1-8; 
No. 2, March, pp. 33-44; nos. 7 & 8, Nov.—Dec., pp. 214-17. President 
Butlers’ Annual Report, Dec. 3, pp. 34-36. The Modern Language Journal, II, 
no. 5, pp. 187-202. See below No. 87. 


The Bulletin of the New England Modern Language Association 


61. Stuart, Donald Clive. The Reader on the College Entrance 

Examination Board. Vol. VII, Sept., pp. 3-24. 

Vividly depicts the difficulties confronting the readers on the C. E. E. B. 
Deplores the practice of re-rating the papers as done even by our best institu- 
tions. Rightly hopes that the American colleges will solidly abide by the 
standards set by them. Four short discussions on translation, pronunciation, 
dictation, and composition follow the above address, pp. 24-30. 


62. Snow, William B. Wanted,a Teacher. VII: 33-48. 


Paints in clear colors the absolute essentials demanded of a young modern 
language teacher. S. has as always a message of abiding faith and hope for us. 
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Bulletin of the New York State Modern Language Association 
63. Davidsen, H.C. German Texts for High Schools and Colleges. 

Vol. III, No. 5, pp. 36-47. 

A preparatory list of texts published by American firms selected by the 
Committee on Texts. In spite of some omissions, the compilation is of practi- 
cal value. (A leaflet containing a Supplement appeared with the Feb. 1918 
issue. ) 

64. Gray, Claudine. French Texts for High Schools and Colleges. 

ITI, 5, pp. 47-58. 

This list will likewise be of great service to the National Committee on 
Texts as a basis of operation. 

65. (Stroebe, Lillian L.) Report of the Committee on Aims and 

Scope of Realien. IV, 2, pp. 8-17, November. 

An instructive outline of work in realia for French, German, and Spanish. 
Brief, useful bibliographies are appended for each language. (Cf. Bull. of High 
Points, Feb., March, 1918.) 


The Wisconsin Journal of Education 
66. Deihl, J. D. The Status of Modern Language Teaching in 

Wisconsin High Schools. Madison, vol. 49, No. 8, October, 

Ppp. 215-2109. 

Is the sequel for 1916-17 to Purin’s account in No. 34. Convincingly 
points out that the status of Latin and of German is encouraging. French is 
woefully neglected in Wisconsin while the ‘Craze for Spanish’ has not as yet 
stampeded the State.—One of the tersest expositions of its kind. 


Bulletin of the Wisconsin Association of Modern Foreign Language 
Teachers 
67. Deihl, J. D. Preliminary Report on the Status of Foreign 

Language Instruction in Wisconsin High Schools in 1917-1918. 

No. 7, November, pp. 2-3. 

Correctly proves that all foreign languages are before the bar of public 
opinion. A real danger must be met promptly and jointly as all languages are 
vitally affected. 

Modern Language Bulletin 
Published by the 
Modern Language Association of Southern California 
68. Schulz, R.E. Quo Usque Tandem? Vol. III, No. 1, March, 
pp. 11-15. 
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Like his famous methodological predecessor, the writer of 1917 proclaims 
in the subtitle: ‘‘There must be improvement in the teaching of (Spanish) 
Pronunciation.”” At last, the teachers of Spanish fortunately realize what their 
French and German colleagues have practised for many years, that a sound 
pronunciation is basic for all real success in a modern language. 

69. Chamberlin, Clifford D. Hints on Elementary Spanish 
Teaching. III, 1, pp. 15-16. 

Brief empirical advice mated with flashes of fervor. 

70. Meisnest, F.W. German in the High Schools of the State of 
Washington. III, 2, June, pp. 1-3. 

Records the numeral preponderance of German in the state for 1915-16. 
Their new High School Manual is most emphatic in its unconditional recom- 
mendation of the direct method. 

71. Schilling, H.K. The Value of Translation. III, 2, June, pp. 
3-6; and Sept., p. 17. 

Takes issue with Morgan’s pronunciamento, cf. No. 10. Refutesin an objec- 
tive, scholarly manner the theses of the Wisconsin professor. Concludes that 
the practice of translation needs no encouragement but should be reduced and 
eventually be eliminated. (Cf. Wis. Bull., Feb., 1918). See on ‘Swappers of 
Symbols’, G. Hempl’s most valuable Introduction to Easiest German Reading, 
Ginn, 1898. 

72. Schwabe, P. E. The Use of Wall Pictures for Conversation 
and Composition in German. III, 3, September, pp. 11-14. 
Leans upon Hess’s monograph of No. 18. Like H. the writer considers the 

Hoelzel pictures most excellent for this purpose. 

73. Gerig-Edwards, Rosalie. Bringing the Club into the Modern 
Language Class Room. III, 3, September, pp. 14-17. 

Writes in somewhat the same vein asin No. 30. Seems a strong supporter 
of the socialized recitation. Such work naturally appeals to younger children 
of Intermediate Schools. 

74. Shiels, Albert. On the Method of Teaching a Modern Lan- 
guage. III, 4, December, pp. 1~-4. 

Patently is not at home in our field. Hence S. sadly blunders time and 
again. He also, cf. No. 54, speaks of the ‘‘natural’’ method as being identical 
with the ‘‘direct’’ method. Most general educators should know now that the 
Reform Method with its Direct Principle (theory) is eclectic in its technique 
(art). Cf. No.9. 

75. Snyder, Helen D. Suggestions for Intermediate Schools. 
III, 4, December, pp. 14-18. 

Gives sound advice for young teachers of Spanish in the so-called Junior 
High Schools. 
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76. Watson, Lella. Modern Languages in the Junior College. 
III, 4, December, pp. 18-20. 
California has taken the lead in the re-organization of our school-system 
downward and upward. As to modern languages, the direct principle seems 
to underlie most of the instruction, even in Junior Colleges. 


Bulletin of the High School Teachers’ Association of New York 
City 
77. Wilkins, Lawrence A. How Shall We Improve the Study of 

Spanish? No. 65, April, pp. 3-12. 

Mr. W. as Assistant to Associate City Superintendent Tildsley speaks here 
for the first time to the teachers of Spanish in New York City High Schools. 
Makes wide-sweeping claims for the efficacy of the Spanish language and 
literature. Laments the dearth of respectably prepared teachers of Spanish. 
Gives good hints towards the improvement. of Spanish instruction. 


Bulletin of High Points 


In the Teaching of Modern Languages in the High Schools of 
New York City 
78. Wilkins, Lawrence A. Anent the Study of Spanish. No. II, 

May, pp. 1-4. 

This Bulletin is edited and written by W. for home consumption. The 
title, unfortunately, is misleading as many of the High Points touch upon 
those things that teachers have done for years well and with which they are 
intimately familiar. Again, the Bulletin scarcely takes cognizance of Modern 
Languages but is to all appearances an organ for the propagation of Spanish. 
Emphasizes the so-called cultural value of Spanish. 

79. Idem. Requirements of an Up-to-Date Modern Language 

Teacher. No. V., October, pp. 2-9. 

A wonderfully detailed catalog of virtues required of an ‘up-to-date’ 
teacher, especially of one in Spanish. 

80. Idem. On Teaching How to-Study Modern Languages. 

Vol. VI, November, pp. 1~4. 

Modern Languages here again means Spanish, for definite suggestions are 
made for that language alone. 

81. Idem. Fallacies that exist in the Teaching of Spanish. Vol. 

VII, December, pp. 5—11. 


Ends by saying that Spanish is the only great language of the world that is 
at present a neutral language. 
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Hispania 
82. Wilkins, Lawrence A. On the Threshold. Organization 

Number, November, pp. 1-10. 

This periodical will, undoubtedly, become the leader of Spanish teachers. 
W. notes in the readjustment of modern language instruction in America one 
outstanding fact—the trend toward the study of Spanish in all our high schools 
and colleges. 

83. Fitz-Gerald, John D. The Opportunity and the Responsi- 

bility of the Teacher of Spanish. November, pp. 11-18. 

A dignified and scholarly treatment of the subject. Disapproves of the 
position of a mere propagandist. Pays grateful homage to three former teach- 
ers of his, two of whom are still living, 7. e., Prof. Carl F. Kayser and Prof. 
Adolphe Cohn, both of New York. 


Compte Rendu du Troisiéme Congrés de Langue et de Littérature 
Frangaise 
Held at Chicago, May 25th and 26th, 1917. 69 pp. Fédération 
de l’alliance Frangaise, 200 Fifth Ave., New York. 
84. McKenzie, Kenneth. The Study of French in the Middle- 

West, pp. 23-27. 

Points out the relative weakness of French. Feels, however, that the 
cause of French will gain immensely in the future. Both quantity and quality 
of instruction must be improved. A vigorous, justified plea for more French 
in our schools. 

85. Nitze, William A. The Teaching of Romance Languages in 

the College, pp. 27-39. 

A wholesome and minute presentation of the subject. Gives instructive 
statistics. Champions French as having certain recognized values which 
Spanish and Italian do not possess. Therefore, these two languages should 
always be subordinated to the study of French. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
86. Oliver, Thomas Edward. Suggestions and References for 

Modern Language Teachers. University of Illinois School of 

Education, Bulletin No. 18, June 25, 1917. Second Edition. 

Revised and Enlarged. 84 pages, 25 cents. 

It now is one of the most excellent booklets of its type. It is trust- 
worthy and a veritable mine of information for the teacher of French, German, 
and Spanish. Is especially valuable for realia. Has a detailed Index that 
indicates. Can be recommended unreservedly. (Cf. mention of the first 
edition in Carl A. Krause’s The Direct Method in Modern Languages, Scribner's, 
p. 138. For the second edition, see M. L. J., II, 7, pp. 332-33.) 
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87. Scherer, Peter. Modern Language Instruction. Why and 
When? Scribner’s, N.Y.,1917. 24pp. 25 cents. 
This Symposium gives a digest of authoritative educational opinion on the 
value and on the place of modern languages in the curriculum of our schools. 
Numerous English and French dicta of merit are cited. (Cf. No. 60.) 


88. (Schilling, H. K.) Bibliography of the Best Books for the 
Study of German in High Schools and Junior Colleges. Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1917. 20 pp. Gratis. 

A convenient and accurate little pamphlet on ‘aids’ of all kinds. Tabula- 
tions and appraisals of this sort are, of course, matters of individual judgment. 
Is similar in scope and in character to Max Poll’s Bibliographical Hints for 
Teachers of German, University of Cincinnati Press, 1905; (and to Heinz 
Hungerland’s Das Wissenschaftliche Studium der deutschen Sprache und 
Literatur, Lund, Sweden, 1906. 30 cents.) 


89. Koos, Leonard V. The Administration of Secondary School 
Units. The University of Chicago Press, 1917. 194 pp. $1.00. 
Foreign languages are treated in Chapter II, 7. e., Latin and Greek in 

Sections A.and B. Section C., pp. 33-42, is devoted to the Modern Languages, 

German, French, and Spanish. The writer forms among others the conclusion 

that the direct method and a combination of the direct and grammar-transla- 

tion methods are in most common use in beginning classes in modern languages. 

He also states that there is general agreement as to the aims that should domin- 

ate the courses in the modern languages. These objectives are: correct 

pronunciation, ability to understand and speak the language, ability to read 
and to translate, workable grammar, Realien, and beneficial reaction upon 

English. The inferences were drawn from responses to an inquiry made by 200 

teachers in schools distributed over fifteen North Central States, from Ohio 

in the East to Montana in the West. Of that number reporting, 161 were 
teachers of German, 29 of French, and 10 of Spanish. The commercial aspect 
of instruction in Spanish is almost universal, for Spanish is the most markedly 
vocational of the modern languages. (Cf. brief laudatory critique in The School 
Review, 25:531, September.) 


90. Monroe, W. S., de Voss and Kelly. Educational Tests and 


Measurements. Houghton Mifflin, 1917. 309 pp. $1.50. 

Just two pages, 234-236, are on Foreign Languages, 7. e., Latin. No light 
is thrown on our subject so as to aid us in measuring our pupils’ ability by 
means of objective, scientific standards. (Cf. No. 58 et al.) 

91. Douglass, Aubrey Augustus. The Junior High School. Part 
III of The Fifteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. The Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Illinois, 1917. 157 pp. 75 cents. 
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Foreign Languages are allotted but three pages, 69-71. The present 
status of the whole Junior High School movement, however, is excellently and 
comprehensively discussed and a valuable bibliography is appended. 

92. Snedden, David. Problems of Secondary Education. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1917. 333 pp. $1.50. 

This book is composed of 25 chapters written in epistolary form and 
addressed to various people, each in his own field. Chapter XIV, pp. 150-68, 
contains the letter to a Teacher of Modern Languages. S. pays his tribute to 
the latter by saying that the discussions and the endeavors in modern languages 
have been more fruitful than those in any other group of secondary school 
subjects. Justly favors an early beginning of modern language work, viz., in 
Junior High Schools. Still feels, however, that we must work out our objec- 
tives more clearly by a more adequate definition of aims than has hitherto 
been made. Cf. in this connection No. 89. We feel that S’s accusation is 
after all not well-founded. (Cf. former brief mention in The Modern Language 
Journal, II, 1, October, p. 34.) 


Conclusions: 1. 1917 has witnessed an unprecedented number 
of methodological writings in America: 92 treatises by 77 different 
authors, of whom 14 are women responsible for 15 productions. 
Comparing this figure with last year’s output of 69 papers by 59 
writers, which at that time was unparalleled, we are again con- 
strained to conclude that the World War has made us more inde- 
pendent of Europe. 

2. The awakening of the Spanish teachers to the cause of 
Methodology is another salient feature. Compared with last 
year’s one monograph and with just three articles from 1875-1915, 
they have published in 1917 the phenomenal number of 17 articles. 
This is just the beginning. French has likewise 17 treatises. 

3. THE Mopern LANGUAGE JOURNAL stands unrivalled in its 
field both quantitatively and qualitatively with 31 papers out of 
70. The Monatshefte is a comfortable second with 24 composi- 
tions. 

4. Asanatural concomitant, original extensive contributions of 
value have almost entirely disappeared from general educational 
journals and from the various Bulletins, that rightly serve more 
and more as local or sectional professional newspapers. The great 
clearing houses are: for all languages: THE MopERN LANGUAGE 
JOURNAL; for German: Monatshefte; for Spanish: Hispania. 

5. All foreign language instruction is before the bar of public 
opinion. We must be efficiently and effectively united and work 
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for language teaching, but not merely for a language.—An insistent 
demand for the extension of the direct principle of teaching must 
be met not only for the Junior High Schools but especially for the 
more advanced work in our Colleges, and the necessary apparatus 
must be procured. 

6. In spite of the sad constellation, the teachers of German are 
still the unquestioned leaders in methodology. To wit, of the 77 
contributors, 43 are instructors of German (with 51 monographs), 
16 of French, 11 of Spanish, one of Greek, and 6 are non-specialists. 

7. 24 of the 77 writers are teachers in Secondary Schools with 
32 of the 92 papers to their credit. This is, indeed, a wholesome 
and promising sign of the times. 
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Cart A. KRAUSE. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS OF THE CENTRAL WEST AND SOUTH. (M. L. T.) 


The annual meeting of the Association of Modern Language 
Teachers was held in the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, May 3d, and 
4th. There was a large attendance and all meetings showed a 
spirit of serious attention to the tasks now before modern language 
teachers. 

The General Session began on Saturday morning with a short 
address by Mr. Harrington on the Conservation of Coal. 

Pres. Wm. B. Owen of the Chicago Normal School spoke on 
Modern Language Teaching in Peace and War, and made the point 
that the teaching of modern foreign languages in the United States 
must be in the hands of loyal Americans and that the foreign 
civilization must be taught from the American viewpoint absolutely. 

Prof.S. W. Cutting, University of Chicago, followed with a paper 
on lhe Present Study of Modern Language Teaching in its Relation 
to Past Theory and Practice, in which he traced the provenience of 
the modern method in language teaching. 

The morning program was concluded by Prof. J. D. Fitz-Gerald 
University of Illinois, who spoke on National Aspects of Modern 
Language Teaching in the Present Emergency, (printed in the cur- 
rent number of THE JOURNAL.) 


The following resolution offered at this session by Prof. A. R. 
Hohlfeld was carried: 


Whereas, the marked interest, of late years, in the organization of local, 
state, and regional associations of modern language teachers has clearly been 
prompted by the conviction that as such teachers we have needed greater unity 
and effectiveness in our aims and activities, and 

Whereas, through the establishment of THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL, 
the timeliness and value of which have been amply demonstrated in the short 
time of its existence, we have already created a central organ of expression 
representative of, and responsible to, the joint interests and control of the 
various associations engaged in its publication, and 

Whereas, the far-reaching changes at present going on in the field of modern 
language teaching and the inevitable later adjustments of a period of recon- 
struction, emphasize particularly the need of a national organization competent 
to become an official clearing house for such common interests and needs as at 
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present can be handled only separately by the various sectional organizations 
meeting at different times of the year and without effective contact with each 
other. 


Therefore be it: 


Resolved that the Association of the Modern Language Teachers of the Cen- 


tral West and South favors the establishment of a National Federation of 


Association of Modern Language Teachers, not primarily for the purpose of 


having such an organization hold meetings, surely not annual meetings, but 
rather for the purpose of securing thereby the possibility of united representa- 
tion, in their prescribed limits, in matters of general interest, and of an official 
mouthpiece in dealing with other national bodies or the public at large, and 

Resolved, further, that with this end in view our Association appoint a com- 
mittee of five and request the eastern Federation of Modern Language Associa- 
tions to appoint a committee of like number; said committees to enlarge them- 
selves by a suitable representation of the Pacific States and as a joint committee 
to be charged with a study of the situation and, if they favor the establishment 
of the proposed National Federation, to be further charged with the preparation 
of a constitution and a body of by-laws, the entire matter to be subject to the 
final action of the regional organizations represented. 


A short general sesson was held at 2 Pp. M. in order to hear the 
reports of committees. 

Chicago was chosen as the place of the next meeting and the 
following officers were elected: President, Professor Kenneth 
McKenzie, Members of the Executive Council, Professors A. R. 
Hohlfeld and B. L. Bowen. The rest of the afternoon was given 
over to section meetings for French, German, and Spanish. 

French Section: Professor C. E. Young, Beloit College, Chair- 
man. 

Dr. John D. Van Horne, University of Illinois. Reading Texts 
in First Year French. (Note: For want of space, only the leading 
ideas or points can be touched on. Most of the papers will no 
doubt be published.) Gave statistics on amounts actually covered 
in a number of institutions and as to popularity of certain texts. 

Professor Barry Cerf, University of Wisconsin, Military French. 
Teach very little but thoroughly. Little gaammar. Everything 
to have practical bent. 

Professor C. E. Leavenworth, Wabash College, Outside Reading 
in Second Year Classes, read by Miss Miriam Thomas, Youngs- 
town, O. Begin in second year. Fixed assignment and control 
desired. Suggestions as to texts. 
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Miss Laura B. Johnson, Wisconsin High School, Madison, Wis- mee. 
consin. Supervised Study. Democratic nature of supervised ee 
study. Little telling, but much eliciting. Result desired: 
enthusiasm and cooperation. 

The following resolution was now offered by Professor A. Cole- 
man and adopted: 

WHEREAS, we are informed that the following resolution has been passed in 
the German Section of the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the 
Central West and South: 

‘* Resolved that we, the members of the German Section of the Association of 
Modern Language Teachers of the Central West and South, in annual conven- 
tion assembled in the City of Chicago, recognize that in this time of war with 
Germany a serious responsibility rests on all teachers of German, especially 
those of German birth or descent. To retain and win back the public confi- 
dence of the community, in general, and of parents and students in particular, 
we must prove, by word and deed, in the classroom as well as in public and 
private life, that the sympathetic and effective teaching of the language and 
literature of our present enemy is in no way incompatible with the most whole- 
hearted Americanism as regards the active and loyal support of the government 
in the prosecution of the war to victory, and an uncompromising condemnation 
of those acts and policies of the German Government which have so strongly 
offended our sense of justice and of human rights and against which we are 
fighting. In this spirit, we hereby pledge ourselves, singly and as a body, to 
see to it that nothing in our attitude toward our subject or in our presentation 
of it shall, in any way, detract from that spirit of national unity and patriotic 
devotion so absolutely essential in the present crisis."’ 

Be it resolved by the members of the French Section of The Association that 
we deplore with our German colleagues the present attitude of many school 
boards and other authorities in discontinuing, without adequate consideration, 
the study of German, often without providing a substitute of equal pedagogic 
and cultural worth, and that as teachers we affirm our conviction that, from an 
educational and practical point of view, the German language and literature 
have not lost their value to American students. 


The report of the syllabi committee was read by Professor O. 
Moore, in the absence of Professor R. McKenzie. Points for first 
year French: Pronunciation, facility in understanding spoken 
foreign language. Minimum in grammar and reading announced. 
Minima for second, third and fourth years followed. Committee 
was continued. 

Miss Frances R. Angus, University High School, Chicago. 
Teaching of French Literature in High Schools. Developing an 
attitude, teaching to analyze and to draw conclusions. Suggestion 
as to texts. Result: acquisition of literary taste. 

German Section. Chairman—Professor H. Almstedt, Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 
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The report of the syllabi committee was read by Miss Lydia 
Schmidt, University of Chicago High School. Committee voted 
continued. Report to be mimeographed and distributed by the 
Secretary-Treasurer, C. H. Handschin, Oxford, Ohio, upon applica- 
tion. Note: Persons applying for these mimeographed copies will 
receive either the French, German, or Spanish syllabus as requested, 
gratis, the object being to make possible intelligent discussion of 
these syllabi at the next annual meeting with a view to their 
adoption. 

The program as printed followed here. 

tr. Mr. John C. Weigel, University High School, Chicago. The 
Acquisition of a Vocabulary. 

2. Miss Gertrude von Unwerth, Northeast High School, Kansas 
City, Missouri. A Card Game that Aims at a More Comprehensive 
Knowledge of Geography. 

3. Miss Olga Muller, Central High School, St. Joseph, Missouri, 
The Open Sesame to Language Study. 

4. Professor Paul H. Grumann, University of Nebraska, 
Cultural Values in Modern Language Instruction. 

General Discussion of the papers, and especially of the subject: 
Adjusting Instruction in German to Conditions Imposed by the War. 
Discussion opened by Prof. J. D. Deihl, University of Wisconsin. 

After No. 3 Professor Hohlfeld offered the following resolution: 


Resolved, that we, the members of the German section of the Association of 
Modern Language Teachers of the Central West and South in annual conven- 
tion assembled in the City of Chicago, recognize that in this time of war with 
Germany a special responsibility rests on all teachers of German, especially 
those who are of German birth or descent. To retain and win back the public 
confidence of the community, in general, and of parents and students in particu- 
lar, we must prove, by word and deed, in the class room as well as in public and 
private life, that the sympathetic and effective teaching of the language and 
literature of our present enemy is in no way incompatible with the most whole- 
hearted Americanism—an Americanism which includes the active and loyal 
support of the government in the prosecution of the war to victory and an 
uncompromising condemnation of those acts and policies of the German 
government which have so strongly offended our sense of justice and of human 
rights and against which we are fighting. In this spirit we hereby pledge our 
selves, singly and as a body, to see to it that nothing in our attitude toward our 
subject or in the presentation of it shall in any way conflict with that national 
unity and patriotic devotion so absolutely essential in this crisis.”’ 


This resolution was carried unanimously. 
Hereupon Professor Hohlfeld offered the following resolution: 
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“That the chair appoint a committee of five, with power to act, to consider 
carefully the situation of the study and teaching of German in our territory as 
it is being affected by the war and to help guard the legitimate interests of our 
work and profession with special reference to the spirit of the loyalty resolution 
adopted as this meeting. 

Among other things, this committee is (1) to devise definite ways and means 
for helping teachers adjust themselves to the present situation in regard to 
their general attitude toward their work and their communities, the choice of 
unobjectionable text books, advisable modifications in the scope of work or 
method of presentation, etc.; (2) to forward copies of our loyalty resolution, 
accompanied by suitable letters of introduction and suggestion, to (a) Commis- 
sioner of Education P. P. Claxton, expressing to him the thanks of our body for 
his efforts in defense of the study of German, and (b) national organizations 
like the National Education Association, the Association of American Universi- 
ties, the Association of American State Universities, the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, the National Chamber of Commerce and such other bodies and 
individuals (e. g. presidents and deans of colleges and universities and state 
superintendents of education) as may thereby perhaps be influenced to take, or 
support action, opposed to a wholesale elimination of German instruction; (3) 
to suggest a similar procedure to the associated state organizations in our terri- 
tory through whom our resolutions, as well as other measures adopted by the 
committee, may be made to reach the superintendents, principals and teachers 
of individual cities and schools; (4) to examine into and make suitable recom- 
mendations, through a sub-committee, in regard to the subject of military 
German concerning which advice is sought in some quarters; and (5) to propose 
to the German sections of the associations included in the eastern Federation 
and on the Pacific Coast, if they have not already done so, to take similar steps 
in their territories. 

As without special action the general funds of our Association could not be 
drawn upon to help defray the clerical expenses of the committee’s work, it 1s 
suggested that in case it should prove inadvisable to attempt to secure such 
action, the necessary funds be solicited from individual members of the 
Association.”’ 


This resolution was carried and the subsequent appointment of 
the committee left to the chairman of the section. 


Spanish Section: Chairman—Professor J. D. Fitz-Gerald, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

The first paper was by Mrs. Homero Seris, University of Illinois, 
formerly of Bay Ridge High School, New York City, whose subject 
was ““The New York Minima in High School Spanish.”’ She spoke 
of the progress made in standardizing the work in Spanish. 

The report of the Syllabi Committee was given informally in the 
absence of Professor A. Nonnez by Professor E.S. Ingraham. The 
committee was continued. Copies are available as for French and 
German above. 

Dr. John Van Horne, University of Illinois, read a paper, 
“Reading Material Used in College Spanish.’’ He gave the results 
of a statistical study of Spanish texts used in colleges. He showed 
that there had been a decided decrease in the amount read in first 
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and second year Spanish, and marked changes in the grading of 
texts. 

The following action of The Executive Council is also of interest 
to members: 

The terms of Professors A. La Méslee and K. McKenzie, as con- 
sulting editors of THE MoperN LANGUAGE JOURNAL having 
expired, Professor A. De Salvio and Miss Fannie A. Baker were 
chosen to succeed them. Professor B. J. Vos was re-elected 
Associate Editor of THe MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. 

Professor R. J. Kellogg was elected Vice-President for Illinois to 
supercede Professor A. Coleman. Miss M. Kuechenmeister was 
elected Vice-President for Kentucky. 

It was moved and carried that the affiliated societies be invited 
to send to the Secretary-Treasurer any personal notes, notices, or 
reports of meetings for publication in THE JOURNAL. Officers and 
members of affiliated societies and members of the M. L. T. please 
lake note. 

C. H. HANDSCHIN, 


Secretary-Treasurer M. L. T. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
May 4, 1918 


Since the date of my last report the Association has lost one 
affiliated society, viz., the California Society of Teachers of German. 
This is due to the formation of the new Pacific Coast Association, of 
which the California Society of German Teachers has become a 
part. This does not signify a loss to our cause, since the Pacific 
Coast Association will eventually become a member of our National 
Federation, and is at present furnishing a considerable number of 
subscribers to THE MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. Indeed, your 
Secretary-Treasurer was instrumental, in a small way, in bringing 
about the formation of the new association. 

Owing to war conditions, no additional societies were affiliated 
this year, although work toward this is under way in several cases. 
This leaves us with six affiliated societies: viz., the State Associa- 
tions of Wisconsin, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Kansas and The 
Chicago Society of Romance Language Teachers. 
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During this association-year, several thousand letters of invita- 
tion, followed by a sample copy of THE JouRNAL, have been sent to 
the modern language teachers in our territory, with gratifying 
results. For despite the fact that numerous persons dropped their 
membership—in some cases German teachers who had lost their 
positions, in other cases, for reasons of economy—we have increased 
our membership from 755 to 1000 during the year. As has been 
indicated in a note on our printed program, the period of the war 
raises difficulties for The Association. I am therefore taking this 
opportunity of appealing personally to all present to bear this fact 
in mind, and to help us, each in his own way and place. 

In surveying the work of the past two years, and the great suc- 
cess which we have achieved, we cannot fail to appreciate the value 
of such meetings as these for our profession and the value of THE 
MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. Each of us desires to serve his age 
and country through efficient individual teaching. However, we 
can do this better if we can also raise the standard of our profession 
generally. This can be done only by concerted action, which is 
largely the function of this and other associations and THE MoDERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL. Modern language teachers have at last an 
official organ of their own. We must not lose this again. We 
need, this year, concerted action. This cannot be attained by the 
officers, or a small group. Every member should help, and in the 
plans for next year’s work, we are counting on this. 

It would be a great help if you would bring in, not only plans and 
suggestions as to time and place of the meeting, as to program, etc., 
but also suggestions for improving phases of our work. This leads 
me to speak of the work of mailing the MopDERN LANGUAGE 
JOURNAL. 

As is well known, the congested state of our traffic during the past 
winter and spring has caused delays, etc., in the postal service. 
Some Journals have been lost, others have arrived very much 
belated. Members will please bear these facts in mind. Prof. 
Busse is doing his very best to insure satisfactory delivery, and we 
owe him a debt of gratitude for his efficient service. However, to 
expedite matters, back numbers for subscribers in our territory will 
be sent out from my office in the future. 

A slight difficulty has made itself felt in regard to our members 
residing in states in which there is a state association. To avoid 
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this, the secretary of each State Association is hereby requested to 
furnish me at the beginning of THE JoURNAL year, or as soon as 
possible thereafter, a complete list of the members of his State 
Association who wish to receive THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
for the year, and to be counted as members of the M. L. T. No 
bills will then be sent for such persons from my office. This will 
also make certain that no person shall fail to receive a bill. 

The work in the territory of the state associations, I wish to 
state, is entirely in the hands of the officers of such associations. 
However, I am taking this opportunity to call the attention of 
state association officers to the advantage of co-ordinating the 
efforts of the various officers, including the M. L. T. Vice-President, 
and the Consulting-Editor of THE MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
who may reside in their state. An appeal sent out over the signa- 
tures of these would, no doubt, be more effective than if sent by the 
President, or other officer, individually. Beyond this, there is 
always the possibility of effective individual effort by speaking in 
the interest of our organization before teacher’s associations, and 
by using our enclosures when writing to acquaintances and friends. 
I am always happy to supply application blanks, which, if desired, 
can be slightly changed so as to bring the reply to the state associa- 
tion officers. If sample copies of THE JOURNAL are to be sent out, 
the list of addresses should be sent to me. 

As announced in a note on our printed program, officers of state 
associations are invited to send in reports or announcements of 
meetings for publication. By this means they will be able more 
effectively to keep the State Association before the minds of its 
constit°Mncy. 


Very respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES H. HANDSCHIN. 
Secretary. 
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For the information of members, and others, a copy of the report 


of the Secretary-Treasurer of the M. L. T. follows: 


Receipts 
Fees for 1917-191 
Certificates of deposit taken over............ 
(See report of 1916—1917)...... 


Expenses........ 
Balance, May 2d, 1918. 


Assets 
1916-1917 membership fees unpaid...... ..... 
1917-1918 membership fees unpaid. . 
Cash balancein bank.............. 


Liabilities 
Due to THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL ..... 
Excess of Assets over Liabilities.............. 


$1220.39 


$622.00 
194.61 
403.78 


$1220.39 


$1008.03 


$578.00 
35.12 
394-91 


$1008.03 


$860.50 
22.75 
322.00 
14.45 
.69 
Disbursements 
To THE MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL......... 
$ 31.25 
. 573.00 
113.78 
Certificates of deposit in bank................ 290.00 eee 


New Volumes in MacMillan Spanish Series 


Crawford’s First Book in Spanish 


A preéminently practical book which teaches effectiveness in the use of 
Spanish, spoken and written. 


Fuentes and Elias’ Manual de Correspondencia 


Commercial and social letters which introduce a wide range of subjects, and 
most of the formulas and abbreviations used in Spanish correspondence. 


Hatheway and Bergé-Soler’s Easy Spanish Reader 


Simple connected narrative dealing with episodes in the life of a group of 
young people in school and at home, in the city and in the country. 


Corley’s Marmol’s Amalia 
A novel of intrigue and adventure, abridged and edited for elementary classes. 


Bardin’s Leyendas Historicas Mexicanas 


Thrilling narratives from the writings of Heriberto Frfas. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Atlanta Dallas 


REVISED EDITION —JUST PUBLISHED 


Worman and Bransby’s Second Spanish Book 


OR years the Worman Spanish Books have been the 
standard texts wherever Spanish has been taught by the 
direct method. The method used in this book requires no 
aid of the pupil’s Mother Tongue and teaches him to under- 
stand every lesson without translating it. 

Great emphasis is placed on pronunciation and accentua- 
tion. Conversation is stimulated by reference to familiar 
objects and pictures. This book is designed to follow the 
author’s New First Spanish Book. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


